had Sir John set upon and his nose slit. Parliament leaped
to the defense of its member and in a debate which did the
King no good passed a bill of banishment against Coven-
try's unnamed assailants and another for the punishment
of all attacks attended by personal mutilation.

In less than two months Monmouth was in another
scrape. In company with two other young dukes he killed
a beadle in cold blood for remonstrating with their roister-
ing, and excitement about this incident ran so high that
Charles was obliged to grant his ** gracious pardon unto
our deare sonne James, Duke of Monmouth, of all
Murders, Homicides & Felonies whatsoever at any time
before ye z8th day of Feb17 last past, committed either
by himselfe alone or together vr* any other person or
persons.5*

All through the reign, the traffic in pardons was enor-
mous. The King's good nature made him an easy mark
for his friends, who obtained the privilege of selling the
royal mercy when they could not get sinecures, pensions,
monopolies or Crown lands, Charles looked upon it as a
cheap way to gratify his courtiers, for the pardons cost
him nothing, and business grew so brisk that he remarked
with a smile:

" It is strange that every one of my friends keeps a tame
knave."

Even stranger was his Majesty's own tame knave.
Thomas Blood was an Irishman who had considered him-
self grievously wronged because Ormonde as Lord Lieu-
tenant would not permit him to despoil his neighbours*
The old royalist had been dismissed from office, but Blood
still nursed his grudge. Only the oppressor's life, he de-
cided, could satisfy his outraged honour. He had an Irish
flair for the dramatic, and he planned to make his act of